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"ought even to be more strongly impressed upon
"the minds of those who compose the collective
"sovereignty, than upon those of single princes1/' It
is by keeping this ideal for themselves personally be-
fore them and trying to live up to it that the citizens
can help to keep the life of the State at its best and
to do something to improve it in character. The
citizen has not only the opportunity of taking his
part in legislating for the whole, but of personally
endeavouring to bring his own energies and activi-
ties into accordance with the Common Weal and so
to serve the State. It is thus that his life may be-
come socialised, and that, as Hegel teaches, he may
find in the institutions of society a safeguard for his
own personal freedom. "No one can have a right
"but as a member of a society and of a society in
" which some common good is recognised by mem-
bers as their own ideal good...." Personality "is
" the capacity of being determined by the concep-
tion of his own ideal good2/' There may often
be a struggle in the mind of the citizen as to the
course he shall take or the extent to which he shall
control his personal self-seeking, and if he is to play
his part rightly, there must be the recognition of
a "will with which one's everyday self may be at
"odds as nevertheless one's truer and fuller self3."

1  Burke, Reflections on the Revolution in France in Works,
i, p. 416.

2  T. H. Green, Principles of Political Obligation, p. 44.

3  Bosanquet, Philosophical Theory of the State, p. IOT.